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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
[CONCLUDED.] 


The next morning found our fair traveller and her uncle breakfasting at the 
Tremont House. The young stranger had disappeared, and left in Henrietta’s bo- 
som a feeling of heavy regret, as she brought to mind the conversation of the pre- 
ceding evening, and reflected that the pleasure she had tasted would never be 
repeated. The Providence stage stopped at the door of the hotel. Henrietta 
took her uncle’s arm, and beautiful was the smile she gave the young stranger 
who stood by the stage door, ready to hand her in. Ina few hours they were 
again upon the waters, and the acquaintance of the two travellers was renewed 
and increased, till it became a thing of course for Henrietta to accept from the 
stranger all the little attentions so necessary and pleasant to a travelling female. 
His was the hand that led her to the table, his the eye that observed her cheek as 
it paled with fear or sickness, and his was the heart of the romantic girl long be- 
fore the boat neared the wharves of New York. 

Henrietta was blinded by her feelings, or she would have seen something strange 
in the conduct of her uncle, in so readily yielding her to the protection of one who 
was apparently a perfect stranger. It was wrong that he, who should have guard- 
ed her from every evil, could sit hours in the cabin dozing over a newspaper ten 
days old, but which seemed to be inexhaustible, particularly in its account of 
stocks. Yet there he sat as indifferent as if his niece were not exposed to the 
fascination she could so feebly withstand. 

There was much of tenderness and respect in the young man’s manner, when 
he handed Henrietta into the carriage which was to convey her to her uncle's 
house, but he said nothing of meeting her again, nor gave the least intimation of 
his future intentions. What was worse, though Henrietta had hinted a wish to 
learn his name as directly as politeness would permit, she was yet ignorant of the 
appellation by which she could designate her lover. 

Henrietta met the warm welcome of her aunt with a listless indifference which 
the good lady imputed to fatigue, and therefore recommended rest; and, as she 
was no Grahamite, a strong cup of tea. Henrietta partook of the one, and went 
to her chamber in pursuit of the other; but who that was in love with a nameless 
man ever rested well ? 
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34 ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


The next morning as Henrietta sat at one of the drawing-room windows, watch- 


ing the gay throng that crowded the pavement, her face was instantly lighted up 


with a joyful smile ; for among the gay promenaders she saw her fellow passenger. 
His eye reflected back the gladness of her own as he met her look and disappeared 
in the throng. Soon after, the little curly-headed black girl, that her aunt had 
appointed as her attendant, brought her a note, bearing the motto, entre nous. She 
trembled as she opened it, for an intuitive feeling told her from whence it came. 
There was no signature, and it was a simple and respectful request that she should 
meet him on the succeeding morning at Vauxhall garden. Ne excused himself 
from calling at her uncle’s, on the plea of being a stranger to the family, and the 
want of opportunity for private conversation ; and closed by informing her that he 
should wait her appearance by the fountain in the garden which she could easily 
find. The struggle between her desire of meeting the writer again, and her sense 
of the impropriety of granting the required interview, was great in the mind of 
Henrietta. It seemed at times as if her sense of right would conquer; but then 
the romance of the whole affair, and above all, the deep interest she felt in the 
person of the writer, decided her to take a step which her good sense, as well as 
womanly delicacy, should have prevented. 

It was Henrietta’s first step in dissimulation when she the next morning timidly 
requested her aunt to permit her to take the carriage to Vauxhall, and, like all per- 
sons who dare not give their true reasons for a wish, she gave more than were ne- 
cessary to excuse a request so simple, as she might have perceived, had she noted 
the good-natured smile of her aunt, as she went on to tell her, she wanted air, the 
streets were so close, she should like to see the garden while the dew was on it, 
she should— but her aunt cut her short, and smilingly informed her, that the car- 
riage and every convenience of her establishment were now and ever entirely at 
her service. 

Ilenrictta had scarcely time to think of the step she was taking when the car- 
riage stopped at the garden. The coachman procured her a ticket of admission 
and she entered. Vauxhall is seldom visited except in the evening, and was now 
as solitary and lovely as the pleasure grounds of a private mansion. At the en- 
trance stood a small pavilion, the light gallery of which usually accommodated 
each evening a military band; but now it stood untenanted under the tall elms, 
surrounded by little nest-like arbours, covered with vines and bedded in flowers, 
What little art the garden boasted was concealed or beautified by the rich luxuri- 
ance of nature, and the brilliant sun-light that fell on the green branches and 
burnished into tiny diamonds the dew-drops that hung on the white petals of the 
hawthorn and syringas. The musical sound of the distant fountain fell swectly 
on Henrietta’s ear as she turned into one of the serpentine paths that wound 
among the flower beds, and which have the agreeable property of leading you to 
the place from whence you started. 

Henrietta in trying to extricate herself from the labyrinth of paths found her- 


self suddenly in front of the fountain whose cool splash she had heard at a dis- 
tance ; and directiy opposite, gazing on the golden fishes in its basin, stood our 
hero of the steamboat. Her approach had been so noiseless,that unheard she 
contrived to shrink behind the branches of a convenient lilac that majestically 
shook its purple plumes over her head, and there to observe his reverie. He took 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 35 


out his watch, and she heard him exclaim almost exultingly,—She will not come, 
itis now half an hour beyond the time. Poor Henrietta’s heart beat full twenty 
times fess in a minute. In her agitation her hand disturbed one of the branches 
that concealed her, and the rustle caught the attention of the young man. He 
advaneed, and mortified and blushing deeply, she felt that his look rested upon 
her. 

They sauntered away an hour amidst the swects of the garden, when, as they 
approached the pavilion, the young man stopped suddenly, grasped Henrietta’s 
hand, and apparently in continuation of something they had been saying, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Henrietta, will you, dare you become mine? Can you place in the hands of 
a stranger the treasure of your happiness, the rich mine of pure affections? 
Could you place in me the undeviating, firm and holy confidence of a wife ?? He 
stopped, and the intense beams of his eyes seemed to burn into her cheek. Her 
answer was one of those deep, heart-thrilling looks of pure affection that are the 
rich jewels with which high-souled women strew the path of men. It was over- 
flowing with soul, a compound of tenderness and poetry, and might have melt- 
ed the heart of a hermit; but its effect was different upon the young man. He 
dropped her hand and tears actually sprang to his eyes. ‘1 cannot, indeed I can- 
not proceed in this,’ he exclaimed, and walked from her. Henrietta breathed 
heavily and leaned against a pillar of the pavilion for support. He returned, and 
in alow, steady voice addressed her: ‘ Miss Darly, I have told you that I cannot 
at present inform you, even of my name—that I am poor, very poor—that the lot 
of my wife will be one of privation, labor and hardship. Reflect on the evils of 
the station I offer, and then say, will you link your fate with mine?’ ‘I love you 
Miss Darley,’ he continued, after a slight pause, ‘and I will not ask if my passion 
is returned. The fact of your giving me this meeting is sufficient proof of it.’ 
Henrietta started as if an asp had stung her. In granting him a clandestine meet- 
ing she had not reflected that she had given him an unequivocal proof of his 
power over her. She felt a stinging sense of shame at her heart as he pla- 
ced the fact before her in this off-hand matter of fact manner. He smiled mis- 
chievously at the expression of dismay in her countenance, and continued, ‘ As 
your silence consents to my proposal in defiance of the supposed wishes of your 
parents,:ind in opposition to the usages of society, when will it please you to give 
me a legal claim to your partiality ?? There was a slight sarcasm in his tone that 
turned Flenrietta’s mortification into anger. She raised her beautiful head with 
the grace of a Juno, while her cheeks and eyes flashed with the pride of a galled 
spirit, and answered, ‘ Never, sir, never. If I did give a tacit consent to your 
proposals, it was when in my simplicity I supposed it impossible, that one who ex- 
pressed an attachment so seemingly disinterested and pure, would be capable of 
insulting its object with indelicate exultation and half-concealed sarcasm. I am 
undeceived, sir, and wish you a good morning;’ and with the contempt of a 
proud spirit stirring inevery pulse, she passed quickly through the entrance, before 
he ¢ould arouse himself sufficiently to prevent her. He followed a few steps ; but 
the rattle of the departing wheels convinced him of its inutility. He turned on 
his heel, muttering, ‘ What an egregious fool I was that I could not be content 
With my good fortune as it presented itself, without spoiling all by iy ill-timed 


squeamishness. I, forsooth, nust convince myself that there was a proper womanly 
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pride under her romance ; and thanks to my puppyish vanity, I have brought 
down the conviction with a vengeance. How beautiful she looked in her anger,’ 
he continued as he ground his heel into the gravel, ‘ and how well that look of 
proud contempt would have become her if its object had not been my impudent 
self!’ Thus he muttered to himself as he took two or three rapid turns in the 
garden, and then disappeared. 

Miss Darly returned home with a glowing cheek and sparkling eye that called 
forth the congratulations of her aunt, and gave her an appearance of life and spirit. 
extremely becoming. Her roused spirit sustained itself till the hour of retirement, 
when she hastily dismissed her attendant, and throwing herself into a chair gave 
vent to her excited feeling in a passionate burst of tears, after which she slept 
soundly; for it is the dry eye only that sleep refuses to visit. Tears to the sorrow- 
ing are the harbingers of rest. 

A few days after her visit to the garden Henrietta had occasion to call at the 
music-saloon, in order to purchase some guitar-strings and other trifles. After se- 
lecting the articles, she entered the adjoining music room, and was running her 
fingers over the strings of a magnificent harp that occupied a corner of the apart- 
ment, when she felt a slight touch upon her arm, and looking suddenly up, met 
the penitent glance of her lover. She hastily attempted to leave the room, but he 
grasped her hand till it pained her, and humbly entreated her attention for a few 
moments. 

An hour had passed, when, with her downcast eyes almost concealed by their 
long lashes, and the flush of her cheek spreading its light rose-tinge over her neck 
and forehead, Henrietta left the saloon leaning on the arm of him she had but a 
few days before resolved never to meet again. Such is resolution when founded 
on excited feeling. 


As they left the saloon the young man bent his head and whispered, ‘ Now,. 


dear Henrietta, now, it is but a moment, and you are mine forever.’ A light clasp 
of slender fingers on his arm was the only reply. They passed on, knocked at a 
neighboring door, and in a few moments stood before the minister of God. With 
a strange sensation of reproach that held down her leaping heart, and confused. 
her brain, Henrietta Darly heard herself pronounced a wife. There was some- 
thing said of witnesses and names. Confusedly she noticed that a tall woman 
and a young man placed their signatures to a paper which was handed to her hus- 
band; and scarcely reflecting on the importance of what had passed, she was led 
from the house. As she came in sight of her uncle’s dwelling, the warm lips 
of her husband were pressed to her hand—one glance into her downcast eyes, as 
he whispered, ‘ To-morrow, dearest, remember to-morrow,’ and he left her. 

A remarkable excitement was observable in Henrietta’s manner during the re- 
mainder of the day. If she took her seat at the piano her fingers flew over the 
keys with unmeaning rapidity, and she ran wildly from one air into another. 
This would be suddenly abandoned ; and she would, without motive, ramble from 
the garden to the house, and from room to room, with feverish restlessness. At 
night her dreams were unquiet, and her sleep broken; but in the morning, @ 
strong sense of her situation came over her with all the distinctness of reality. 
People may say what they will of the necessity of reflection and self examina- 
tion at the close of the day. The morning is the hour for thought, when the frame 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 37 


is refreshed by rest, and the intellect rises clear from its repose. Then will the 
heart turn back, count over its own pulses and picture passing events with the 
clearness of truth. Henrietta felt this to be true, when she reflected on the 
transactions of the preceding day. They came upon her with an overwhelm- 
sng sensation that caused a shiver of painful reproach to run through her whole 
frame. She arose, and again her agitation was extreme, as the hour of appoint- 
ment approached. It came—after putting on her most valuable ornaments, 
and drawing her blond veil closely over her burning face, Henrietta left the house. 
Her aunt’s voice, as she passed the drawing room, smote like a reproach on her 
ear. But she walked fast to avoid all unpleasant reflections. A carriage stood at 
the appointed place—his hand was extended, and Henrietta found herself by the 
side of her husband, and felt his warm kiss on her throbing forehead. The car- 
riage was soon in motion; but she was so occupied with her feelings, that she 

not notice thé distance of her ride ; and she looked up with astonishment wiicu 
the carriage stopped at the door of a yellow two-story house, with wooden steps, 
and an iron knocker. ‘The neighborhood was one of which she knew nothing ; 
and she could not bring herself to believe, that this was the home to which her 
husband had promised to conduct her. She looked anxiously in his face for a 
solution of the mystery, but he avoided her observation ; and stepping from the 
carriage, extended his hand to assist her in alighting. At the door they were 
met by a little, fat woman, with ared face, shaded by a dirty cap; Henrietta 
shrenk from her offered hand, and her husband merely inquired, if their rooms 
were ready. ‘Tobe sure they be,’ answered the little woman, in a voice that cor- 
responded with her person, ‘ did’nt I promise to have them done sir? I always am 
as good as my word, and hope you'll be the same and pay me the seven-and-six- 


pence for cleaning, and the two shillings for lime and white-wash, and’ 





‘ well, 
well,’ interrupted her auditor, ‘ permit us to pass to our rooms, and I will attend to 
your charges another time.’ 

‘No time like the time present—and what's more, I forgot to tell you we must 
have our rent paid every week—we’re poor kind of folks and can’t afford to lose— 
and then there’s no knowing how folks that come ia this style will go away again.’ 
Here she scanned poor Henrietta from head to foot with her grey eyes, and 
continued, familiarly laying her hand on her male auditor's arm, ‘ besides, I’ve 
been thinking, may be you'd better board with me than to try to keep house—why, 
you'll make no hand on't, I'll bet, this little thing,’ and she took forcible possession 
of Henrietta’s hand, which, as it lay in her's, looked very much like the fruit of 
the cocoa-nut in its shell— why, it will break off when it comes to the tough part 
of the work, and as I was saying’—‘ Let us pass, if you please,’ said her tormented 
auditor, ‘I will—what is the matter, my dear Henrietta—are you faint?’ he ex- 
claimed, on noticing that the cheek of his bride was pale, and her lips quivering. 
‘No, no,’ she whispered, ‘ but do take me away, any where, from this horrid wo- 
man.’ But the officious Mrs. Downs was not to be so easily eluded. She ran 
into the next room; and, just as Henrietta had taken her husband’s arm to ascend 
the stairs, she appeared, bearing a camphor bottle, half the contents of which she 
emptied into the hollow of her brown hand, and then dashed them into the face 
of the poor bride ; and in spite of the struggles of her victim, she persisted in 
pressing the camphorated hand to Henrietta’s mouth and nose, till she was res- 
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338 ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


cued from her state of partial suffocation by the arm of her husband, and almost 
carried to the apartments which were to be her home. Mrs. Downs followed, arm- 
ed with her camphor bottle ; but the door was shut in her face with such emphasis 
that even she had not impudence enough to intrude farther, but departed to her 
own part of the house, seating herself on her chair, with a red and blue patch- 
work cushion, and bent her head over the shoe she had been {binding, when the 
knock of her new tenants aroused her. 

The room from which the officious Mrs. Downs had been excluded was the best 
of three that composed the suite, which was to be occupied by our young house- 
keepers; and which, by way of finish, was decorated on all sides with paper, the 
purple ground of which was covered with flocks of sheep or camels, it were 
difficult to say which, and stiff looking shepherds, each with a huge crook 
by way of doing the pastoral. Henrietta looked and sighed. Dark paper 
with vulgar patterns had always been her abhorrence; and the paper of her own lit- 
tle room at home was covered with clusters of roses so natural, that they seem to 
grow upon the wall they decorated. A more minute survey of the apartment by 
no means served to do away her first feeling of distaste. The floor was uncarpet- 
ed and of a dark yellow. The wooden chairs were of the same color, with the 
addition of sundry green lines and patches that were intended to be mistaken for 
leaves ; a stained table stood under a looking glass, set in a frame of alternate 
pieces of black and yellow. Henrietta timidly looked into the face of her husband 
for sympathy. But no—all this appeared to him perfectly as it should be. He 
even congratulated himself on the comforts of their domicil. Alas, for Henri- 
etta’s love in a cottage. 

‘I shall return to breakfast in an hour,’ said the young husband to his bride, on 
the morning after they had commenced house-keeping, ‘ and by the way,’ he ad- 
ded, slightly blushing, ‘as I could not conveniently give Mrs. Downs any other 
name, | have ventured to assume yours; so you may consider yourself as Mrs. 
Darly,’—and he left her to her domestic avocations. She found that stores had 
been provided ; and with more self-distrust than Bonaparte felt when planning his 
Italian campaign,she commenced operations—and except that her coffee was muddy, 
and her steak wanted salt, she succeeded extremely well. Her husband left her 
immediately after breakfast, informing her that he was engaged in a counting 
room, and had no leisure even for hersociety. The poor bride set down and wept 
over her unwashed dishes. She felt that all things were changed about her—that 
she herself was ¢hanging in all but her deep love for her husband. 

At the end of a week Henrietta’s foriitude lad been tried to the utmost. She 
had passed the ordeal of a washing day with no greater inconvenience than ach- 
ing limbs and the loss of half the skin from her hands. The baking day was 
productive of greater events—an acquaintance with Mrs. Downs. But neces- 
sity knows no law. So thought our poor young house-keeper in this stage of 
her troubles. She had kneaded her bread into smooth round loaves ready for 
baking, without forgetting any of the ingredients except yeast ; and, after looking 
at them with the sweet satisfaction none can appreciate but the successful cook, 
she attempted to wash the dough from her hands before she placed it in the oven. 
But alas—the more she washed, the more obstinately did the vexatious substance 
adhere to her fingers. She rubbed them till they ached ; but without effect. The 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY. 39 


oven was getting cold, and in her desperation she ran to the room of Mrs. Downs 
for advice and assistance. Great was the surprise of the loquacious little body to 
see our heroine burst into her room with red cheeks, and eyes swimming with tears 
of vexation. She sprang up; and in the energy of her vulgar joy, knocked over 
a chair and trod on the cat, before she reached the extended hands of her visiter, 
which she grasped within her own. But she soon relinquished them, exclaiming, 
‘ My goodness, Mrs. Darly, what does ail your hands? You've daubed mine all 
over.’ Poor Henrietta explained her perplexing situation with such pathos that 
Mis. Downs, in her sympathy, fellinto a fitof laughter that threatened to dislo- 
cate her little frame; and then brought a flour-box, the contents of which she 
rubbed over Henrietta’s hands, until they glowed with her rough handling. To 
complete the bride’s misfortunes, the bread, when she took it from the oven, was 
so heavy, that she considered it a great proof of her husband’s love when he con- 
trived to eat it without complaint. 

Time rolled on, and Henrietta had, for two months, tasted all the discomforts of 
poverty and labor, sweetened it is true, by the tenderness of her husband ; but 
still the thoughts of her own luxuriant home, with its endearing comforts, would 
present itself with all the force of contrast ; and the thoughts of what her parents 
must suffer, when informed of her elopement, poisoned the little content she might 
have enjoyed. But now a new and more cutting sorrow came over her. There 
appeared an unaccountable dejection in the manner of her husband. There was 
an evident struggle in his feelings when he looked upon her; and one evening he 
came to her where she stood, and folding her in his arms, pressed her to his bo- 
som with an emotion that astonished her; but before she could command words 
to speak, he had pressed his lips in a long kiss on her forehead and left the 
house. With a strange foreboding at her heart, she sat that night waiting his 
return, the neighboring clock struck ten, eleven, and twelve, yet he did not 
come. Her fears and anxieties were so great, that it was with difficulty she 
refrained from going into the street in search of him. She did go to the 
door—a passing watchman turned and looked suspiciously upon her. She shrunk 
back, and for a time stood trembling in the passage. She returned to her room; 
but to rest was impossible. It seemed as if a belt of iron circled her heart, 
which could only be loosened by motion. Almost wild with anxiety she went 
to the bed of her landlady, and awoke her from a comfortable sleep. The little 
woman started up, and her eyes stared wildly upon the young creature from 
under her borderless cap. But even that look was a relief to poor Henrietta, 
who threw herself upon the tumbled bed, and burst into an hysterical passion of 
tears. It is strange to what companionship sorrow will urge us, and how it 
will humble the proudest heart. That night Henrietta confided all her history 
to the unsentimental Mrs. Downs; and even in her rough pity she found com- 
fort. Mrs. Downs again applied her camphor, and what she thought would 
answer as well, produced a letter which she said Mr. Darly had giver her 
when he went out. Henrietta breathlessly tore it open and read :— 

‘Circumstances, my dear wife, make it necessary that we should separate. 
Let me entreat you to return to your parents, and sometimes to remember one 
without hatred, who grieves to be the cause of uneasiness to you. 

Your Hussanp.’ 
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Mrs. Downs the next morning returned from the post office with a letter for 
Henrietta from her mother; and she found with a glow of comfort, that she 
was ignorant of what had happened to her since she left home. The thoughts 
of returning to her own dear home prevented her yielding to the force of her 
misery. She had no money, but Mrs. Downs undertook to dispose of some of 
her ornaments, and the more readily took upon herself the trouble of advising 
and assisting her unfortunate tenant, as she concluded that the little furniture 
might, in Henrietta’s haste, be forgotten, and fall peaceably into her own pos- 
session. 

Henrietta Darly, after three months’ absence, into which little space had been 
crowded years of feeling and experience, again found herself gazing upon her na- 
tive city from the same boat in which she had left it. Happy and rich in the love 
of all who knew her, had she left home, with her heart beating fresh and vigorous- 
ly in her bosom, and her eyes looking up in conscious rectitude to all she met. 
But how did she return ?—a disobedient and imprudent daughter—a heart-stricken 
woman—a deserted wife—and here, here on the very spot where she now stood, 
had she first methim. The thought wastoomuch. She bowed her troubled head 
upon the railing, and gave way to the bitter recollections her situation afforded. 
The veil of romantic folly was removed from her mental vision forever. She saw, 
that blinded by her own imprudent feeling, she had involved herself in all the mis- 
ery her heart was condemned to struggle with. She felt that even the luxury of 
weeping on the dear bosom of her mother was denied to her; for how could she 
seek comfort where she had deceived? Each well known object, as she neared 
the city, added another pang to her laboring bosom, till at last she was conveyed 
home in a state of almost hopeless misery, and for a few days lay dangerously ill. 
With tender attention did her mother and cousin watch by her sick bed; and as 
she recovered, devise amusements for her—but all in vain. It seemed as if she 
could never know peace again. She shunned all society, and gave her hesrt up 
to its intense longings for the presence of that one dear object whom she dare not 
mention, but had enshrined in her very heart's core. This deep, overpowering 
love was all that remained of her former feelings. Every thing else seemed to 
have centered in one burning point, and to consume her very being with its con- 
cealed fire. 

In the obstinacy of her grief, Henrietta refused all invitations, which, as it was 
the season of gaiety, flowed in upon herself and cousin in abundance. But one 
day, about a week after her return, they received cards of invitation from one of 
our leaders in society, a lady for whom Henrietta had a great partiality. Susan, 
without as usual soliciting her cousin to accompany her, departed alone. Henri- 
etta, whose unsettled feelings were easily wounded by neglect, resolved, in the 
inconsistency of her sorrow, to follow her cousin to the party. The carriage had 
just returned from conveying Susan ; and Henrietta, without feeling or expecting 

pleasure, stepped into it, and was conveyed to the house of gaiety. It was late, 
and unannounced, she entered the splendid drawing-room, and mingled with the 
bril iant crowd that thronged it. When last she had mingled ina similar scene, it 
was when in the bloom of her beauty and content. She was always surrounded 
by a circle of admiring friends ; but now she felt that their homage would be a 
mockery, and, retiring from observation, and the blaze of light that fell from the 
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numerous lamps, she seated herself in the recess of a window, and was shaded by 
the folds of its rich crimson curtain. There was a painful pleasure to Henrietta 
in watching, unnoticed, a scene in which she had once loved to mingle. Here a 
group surrounded a popular Beauty, and complimented sweet nothings, because 
they fell from rosy lips. Henrietta looked, and wondered that she could ever have 
been pleased with admiration so empty as that she now witnessed. But who was 
that partly hidden from her view by an alabaster vase of drooping flowers, and 
listening with such intense interest to the conversation of Susan? Was it her 
husband ?—No, it could not be—end yet the air was so very like his—Henrietta 
did not move as this thought flashed into her mind—she could not—but sat bend- 
ing forward, her pale face and eager eyes brightened by the contrast of the curtain, 
which she grasped back with her hand so as to form the back ground of a living 
picture, surpassingly beautiful. Still, and breathlessly the excited girl sat watch- 
ing each motion of the person who so interested her. He turned his head and 
their eyes met. 


‘ Miss Darly is fainting—a lady is faint,’—ran through the room in every key but 
that of sympathy. There was a general rush to the window where she lay, sup- 
ported by the arms of the young stranger, whose arrival had caused such a sensa- 
tion. All cried for air, and crowded together so as to prevent one breath from 
circulating near the sufferer. At length, by the kind exertions of the beautiful 
hostess, she was conveyed to a private apartment, where in a few moments she 
revived. A conscious thrill of exquisite pleasure ran through her frame like elec- 
tricity. She knew it was her husband's arms that supported her, and that it was his 
breath she felt upon her check. This one dear moment of reality was worth an 


eternity of romance. 


‘ And can you forgive us, dear Henna,’ said Thomas Darly to his wife the next 
morning, as he sat on the sofa, in her own little room, with one arm about her 
waist and the other circling that of his laughing sister,—‘ can you forgive us all 
the suffering we have occasioned you ?’ 

Henrietta looked up, and her long lashes were wet with tears, as she answered, 
‘Thomas, to my dying day, I shall thank you and my dear cousin, for the useful 
lesson you have taught me ; yes, even for that most killing portion of it, your de- 
sertion. I can judge clearly now, and know that all I have suffered, was the 
natural and direct consequence of my own imprudence. But oh, Thomas, loving 
me as you say you did, how could your heart consent to forsake me? This it is, 


that grieves me. I do not regret the suffering, but that it was you who caused it.’ 


Young Darly’s countenance bore an expression of pain, and his voice was 
troubled as he said, ‘ Henrietta, did you not see that it was like tearing my own 
heart-strings when I left you ?—Believe me, I entreated my parents and this tyran- 
nical sister of mine, to release me from a promise that they had forced me to give, 
before they would consent to our union. But they were resolved that I should 
perform it, even to the very letter, which was to make you feel, in all its bitter- 


ness, the natural consequences of your rash marriage with an indigent stranger.’ 
‘And my parents, my dear mother, did she know’ — 
‘She is ignorant of all. My diplomatic sister managed so well that she supposes 
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my suit has been prospering while you were in New York, and that I have now 
arrived to claim your promised hand.’ 

‘What! is she still ignorant of our marriage ?” 

‘ Yes, dear Henna, and must remain so. Our wedding-day is fixed for next 
week, and—Susan, what are you laughing at?’ 

‘What am I laughing at, Tom? Why, at the prospect of becoming bride’s maid 
to one who has already passed through the honey moon.—I wonder what kind of 
dreams the young girls will have over the wedding-cake ?” Ep. 





{For the Portland Magazine.] 


SLANDER. 


Ir is an idea full of consolation, that God never allows any evil to visit us,but he at 
the same time supplies us with some source of consolation. A man may be called 
upon to yield up the wife of his young affections, or the children of his love ; but 
with this blow comes bright hopes of an immortal reunion, of years and years 
spent in the bliss of an eternal werld. Religion is his consolation. A man may 
lose property by a sudden blow of misfortune, or by gradual decay. It is a loss 
severe and unfortunate. But he knows the extent and sees his remedy. With 
nerves new strung, and resolution sharpened by adversity, he retrenches his ex- 
penses, increases his exertions, becomes more frugal, and retrieves his losses. 
Connected with this may be other evils that fall more heavily upon the feeling 
heart Friends may have dropped from the unfortunate in his hour of adversity ; 
ingratitude may have thrown its mildew over him. Those he may have taken to 
his bosom when frozen and almost lifeless, may, viper like, sting venomously their 
resting place. The wound our peace receives from those we have cherished and 
trusted is indeed a painful one. Yet even here the good man may find an allevia- 
tion, by taking the picture of moral deformity which ingratitude offers, and setting 
it up as an example of warning to his own heart ; and though he must grieve over 
its wasted tenderness and abused confidence, yet let him remember, that the Al- 
mighty from his temple of glory has his eye of majesty upon him, and that in his 
case as in all others He will prove himself just in mercy. 

But among all the evils with which man afflicts his fellow man, there is perhaps, 
none, that causes so much pain as slander. I believe it may be taken as a gen- 
eral rule, that in all cases of malicious falsehood, the calumniator has become the 
enemy of his victim, by inflicting upon him some previous injury. This may be 
accounted for on the same principle that we love those on whom we confer bene- 
fits; and there is no enmity so bitter, so unrelenting, as that of one who has in- 
jured a fellow being, and unrepenting carries about the consciousness of it in his 
bosom. In the presence of the injured man he is humbled with the conviction of 
his own inferiority ; he feels that he is looked upon in his littleness, and that he 
ought to be despised ; he is conscious that his heart is before another in its black- 
ness ; and human nature is such that there can be little warm affection for an ob- 
ject we know does not, and cannot esteem us. 


But where is the remedy of the victim of slander? In his heart, in his princi- 


ples, in his life. Not by going from man to man to contradict circulated falsehoods. 
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No man with truly delicate feelings will stoop so low as to endeavor to convince 
others by words that he is not that, which in the rectitude of his heart he ought not 
to believe his neighbor capable of supposing him. Nor is his remedy in, as it is 
called, tracing the slander to its source. In most cases it is difficult, and always 
painful to do so; and when it is done what is the end obtained? The privilege of 
feeing lawyers; of collecting witnesses to prove that he himself is nota bad man, 
and that his antagonist is; to hear actions, that have sprung from exalted feelings 
and high-souled motives, tortured into errors, or perhaps crimes ; to see the most 
pure and sacred actions of his life dragged from their sanctuary and _ distorted, till 
the injured man almost doubts his own identity. 

And what is the punishment the law inflicts upon the slanderer? The forfeit- 
ure of money! Can that pay for the agonies suffered by his victim? No, not if 
each base syllable uttered could be hardened into a diamond, rich as that on Rus- 
sia’s diadem; not if each pulse of thé slanderer’s heart could tell down rubies, as 
a compensation for the evils of his falsehood. Then why seek this means of re- 
dress so long as the law offers one so feeble ? 

The slandered man must submit to see his reputation injured for a time ; he must 
teach himself to see the eye of esteem turned from him ; to have the warm grasp 
of friendship less frequently warm his heart ; to receive the formal bow instead of 
the cordial greeting. But let him not despair; the world will at length judge 
rightly. Let him call up his religion and his philosophy to his aid, while steady 
in the rectitude of his heart he mingles with his fellow men, omitting no opportu- 
nity of doing good, and avoiding all appearance of evil. This will prove the anti- 
dote of slander. Ep. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


TOA BIRD. 


Dear little bird, why linger here 
Among our faded trees and flowers ? 

The air is cold, the storm is drear, 
And drooping all our summer flowers. 


Ah, why so loath to leave thy nest? 
Why hover round that tree I say ? 
The wind that chills thy feathery breast 
Has torn its moss and leaves away. 


Poor bird, I love thy minstrelsy ; 
But oh, the rain upon thy wing 

Has raised my swelling sympathy : 
Go, fly away till blooming spring. 


What, still another mellow note ? 
Bird, I must chide thy long delay ; 
See, on the air the snow-flakes float. 


Do spread thy wings and fly away. 








AA THE DYING HUSBAND. 





uy [For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE DYING HUSBAND. 


Dearest, I’m dying !—bend thee down 
One little moment by my bed, 

And Jet the shadow of thy hair 
Fall gently o’er my aching head. 


Oh raise me up, and let me feel, : 
Once more, the beatings of thy heart, ; 

And press thy lips again to mine 
Before in midnight death we part. 


eA ies 


Nay, tremble not; but fold me close, 
Pillowed upon thy own dear breast ; 

I fain would let my struggling soul 
Pass forth to its eternal rest. 


She stoops, and on her bursting heart 
His drooping head is resting now, 
While white and trembling fingers part 
The damp hair from his pallid brow. 


And there, upon its cold white front, 
With quiv’ring lips the kiss was given; 

And pressed as if ’twould draw him back, 
Back from the very gates of heaven. 


There, like a dying bird, his soul 
Lay panting out its quiv’ring life ; 
And still his almost lifeless arms 
Clung fondly to his pale young wife. 


One look he gave her, and it seemed 
An angel had from heaven above 

Shaded with wings of tenderness 
The troubled fountain of his love. 





A holy smile came o’er his face, 





As moonlight gleaming over snow ; 
One struggling breath—one faint embrace, 
And lifeless he is lying now. 


The setting sun with golden light 


4 Was flooding all the room and bed, 
be Enfolding with his pinions bright 
4 a The fainting wife, the marble dead.’ Ep. 
‘ | 
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AUTUMNAL DAYS. 


[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


"AUTUMNAL DAYS: 


‘* The melancholy days are come—the saddest of the year, 

Ot wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows brown and sear : 
Heap’'d in the hollows of the grove, the summer leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying wind, and to the rabbit’s tread : 

The rvbin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow, thro’ all the gloomy day.’ 


Stern and forbidding as are the general features of our northern climate—cold 
and chilling as the gay Southron may deem, even the very air we breathe,—we 
have still some characteristics of climate peculiar to ourselves, and none the 
less pleasing to us from this fact. Our hearts must indeed be as hard and as 
cold as the very granite of our craggy shores, did they not glow with delight 
in the possession of that, (be it what it may) which is peculiar to and mark- 
edly characteristic of our native home. And of all these peculiarities not one 
is so delightful—not one finds us so rich in New-England feeling, as that 
beautiful season called the Indian Summer. It occurs in October, and is char- 
acterised by a soft, hazy atmosphere—by those quiet and balmy days, which 
seem so like the last whisperings of a spring morning. ‘The appearance of the 
landscape is like any thing, but the fresh and lively scenery of spring; and 
yet the delicious softness of the atmosphere is so like it, that it brings back 
fresh to the mind all the beautiful associations connected with a vernal day. 
Our forests too, at this season are, for a brief space, clothed in the most gor- 
geous and magnificent array; their brilliant and changing hues, and the mag- 
nificence of their whole appearance, almost give their rich and mellow tint to 
. the atmosphere itself; and render this period unrivalled in beauty, and unequal- 
led in the more equable climes of our western neighbors. The calm sobriety 
of the scenery—the splendid variety of the forest colouring, from deep scarlet 
to russet gray, and the quiet and dreamy expression of the autumnal atmos- 
phere make a deeper impression on the mind than all the verdant promises of 
spring, or the luxuriant possession of summer. The aspen birch in its pallid 
white—the walnut in its deep yellow—the brilliant maple in its scarlet drape- 
ry—and the magical colors of the whole vegetable world from the aster by the 
brook to the vine on the trellis, combine to render the autumnal scenery of 
New-England the most splendid and magnificent in the world. 

But we cannot forget, if we would, that this beautiful magnificence of the 
forests is but the livery of death; and the changing hues of the leaves, beau- 
tiful though they are, still are but indications of the sure, but gradual progress 
of decay. 

‘ Lightly falls the foot of death 

Whene'er he treads on flowers :’ 
and though he has breathed beauty on the clustered trees of the forest—it is to 
them the breath of the Sirocco. 

We have in the wasting consumption a parallel to this splendid decay of the 
leaves and flowers of Summer. Day by day we see its victim with the seal of 
death upon him—failing and decaying in strength—increasing in beauty. While 
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the brilliant and intellectual glances of the eye speak, in language too plain for 
the sceptic’s denial, the immortality of the soul. The changing and brilliant hues 
of the forest trees give to us the most lively type of the frailty of beauty and the 
brevity of human existence, while their death and burial during the winter and 
their resurrection in the spring-time, are almost an assured pledge of our own 
immortality and resurrection to an eternity. 

Truly ‘the melancholy days are come’—Death annually lifis up his solemn 
hymn, and the rustling of the dying leaves and the certainty of their speedy 
death afford to us all ‘eloquent teachings.’ The gay and exhilerating spring 
has long since passed away—the genial and joyous warmth of summer is no 
more; and the grateful abundance and varied scenes of Autumn are about yield- 
ing to the inclemency of hoary winter. The gay variety of nature has at length 
departed—the countless throng of the gaudy flowrets of summer are all return- 
ed to their native dust—the light of the sun himself is often veil’d; and the 
bright livery of earth is hidden from our sight by the grey mantle of the iron- 
bound surface, or the unbroken whiteness of a snowy covering. Reading thus 
the language of decay written by the finger of God upon all the works of na- 
ture—reminded too of the rapid flight of time by the ceaseless revolution of 
seasons, we naturally turn our thoughts from the contemplation of external ob- 
jects to that of the s-ul, and of unseen worlds. The appearances of other sea- 
sons lead our thoughts to the world we inhabit, and by the variety of objects 
presented to our view rather confine them to sensible things, and matters im- 
mediately connected with them. But the buried flowers and the eddying leaves 
of this season teach us nobler lessons; and the mind expands, while it loses 
itself in the infinity of being ; and the gloom of the natura] world shows us the 
splendors of other worlds, and other states of being ; 

‘As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day.’ 
They tell us, that in the magnificent system of the government of God there ex- 
ists no evil; and the mighty resurrections annually accomplished in the multitude 
of by gone years assure us, that the gloom of the night is but the prelude to the 
brightness of the day—that the funereal pall of autumnal and wintzy days is the 
harbinger of a glorious, joyous and life-giving spring ; and to that man the gates of 
the dark valley of the shadow of death are designed as the crystal portals of an 
eternity of bliss. 

‘Of the innumerable eyes, that open upon nature, none but those of man see 
its author and its end.’ This solemn privilege is the birth-right of the beings 
of immortality—of those, who perish not in time, but were formed, in some 
greater hour, to be companions in eternity. The mighty Being, who watches 
the revolutions of the material world, opens in this manner to our eyes the 
laws of his government; and tells us, that it is not the momentary state, but 
the final issue, which is to disclose its eternal design. Indeed the whole vol- 
ume of nature is a natural revelation to man, often overlooked—often misused— 
seldom understood—but plain and solemn in its language, and full of the wis- 
dom, justice and mercy of its author. 

While, then, all inferior nature shrinks instinctively from the winds of Au- 
tumn and the storms of winter, to the high intellect of man they teach enno- 
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bling lessons. To him the inclemency of winter is no less eloquent than the 
abundance of Autumn, or the joyous promise of Spring. He knows, that the 
fair and beautiful of nature now buried in an icy covering, have still a prin- 
ciple of life within them; and that the gay tendrils of the vine and the blush- 
ing buds of the rose will soon pe put forth in the breath of summer. The stif- 
fened earth, he knows, will soon send forth her children in renewed beauty , and 
he believes, that he himself, leaving the chrysalis form of earthly clay, will wing 


his flight in the regions of eternity. SIGMA. 





THE THUNDER STORM. 


[The following thrilling sketch is from the pen of George D. Prentice, Esq.] 


I was never a man of feeble courage.—There are few scenes either 
of human or elemental strife, upon which I have not looked with a 
brow of daring. I have stood in the front of battle, when swords 
were gleaming and circling around me like fiery serpents of the air 
—I have sat on the mountain pinnacle, when the whirlwind was 
rending its oaks from their rocky clefts and scattering them piece- 
meal to the clouds—I have seen these things with a swelling soul, 
that knew not, that recked not of danger—but there is something in 
the thunder’s voice that makes me tremble like achild. I have 
tried to overcome this unmanly weakness—I have called pride to 
my aid.—Il have sought lor moral courage in the lessons of philoso- 
phy—but it avails me nothing—at the rst low moaning of the dis- 
tant cloud, my heart shrinks, quivers, gasps, and dies, within me. 

My involuntary dread of thunder, had its origin in an incident, 
that occurred when [ was a child of ten years. [ had a little cousin 
—a girl of the same age with myself, who had been the constant 
companion of my childhocd. Strange, that, after the lapse of almost 
a score of years, that countenance should be so familiar to me. I 
can see the bright young creature—her large eye flashing like a 
beautiful gem, her free locks streaming as in joy upon the rising 
gale, and her cheek glowing like a ruby through a wreath of trans- 
parent snow. Her voice had the melody and joyousness of a bird’s, 
and when she bounded over the wooded hill or the fresh green 
valley, shouting a glad answer to every voice of nature, and clasping 
her little hands in the very eestacy of young existence, she looked 
as if breaking away like a freed nightingale from the earth, and go- 
ing off w here all things were beautiful and happy like her. 

It was a morning in the middle of August. The little girl had 
been passing some days at my father’s house, and she was now to 
return home. Her path lay across the fields, and I gladly became 
the companion of her w alk. I never knew a summer ‘morning more 
beautiful and still. Only one little cloud was visible, and that seemed 
as pure and white, and peaceful, as if it had been the incense smoke of 
some burning censor ef the skies. The leaves hung silentin the woods, 
the waters of the bay had forgotten their undulations, the flowers 
were bending their heads as if dreaming of the rainbow and the 
dew, and the whole atmosphere was of such a soft and luxurious 
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sweetness, that it seemed a cloud of roses, scattered down by the 
hands of a Peri from the far off gardens of Paradise. The green earth 
and the blue sea lay abroad in their boundlessness, and the peaceful 
sky bent over and blessed them. The little creature at my side was 
in a delirium of happiness, and her clear, sweet voice came ringing 
upon the air as often as she heard the tones of a favorite bird, or 
found some strange and lovely flower in her frolic wanderings. The 
unbroken and almost supernatural tranquillity of the day continued 
until nearly noon. Then, for the first time, the indications of an 
approaching tempest were manifest. Over the summit of a moun- 
tain, at the distance of about a mile, the folds of a dark cloud be- 
came suddenly visible, and, at the same instant, a hollow roar came 
down upon the winds, as it had been the sound of waves in a rocky 
cavern. The cloud rolled out like a banner-fold upon the air, but 
still the atmosphere was as calm and the leaves as motionless as 
before, and there was not even a quiver upon the sleeping waters to 
tell of the coming hurricane. 

To escape the tempest was impossible. As the only resort, we 
fled to an oak, that stood at the foot of a tall and ragged precipice. 
Here we remained, and gazed almost breathlessly upon the clouds, 
marshalling themselves like bloody giants in the sky. The thun- 
der was not frequent, but every burst was so fearful that the young 
creature, who stood by me, shut her eyes convulsively, clung with 
desperate strength to my arm, and shrieked as if her very heart would 
break. A few minutes, ard the storm was upon us. During the 
height of its fury, the little girl raised her finger towards the preci- 
pice, that towered above us. I looked up, and an amethystine flame 
was quivering upon its grey peaks; and the next moment, the clouds 
opened, the rocks tottered to their foundations, a roar like the groan of 
a Universe filled the air, and I felt myself blinded and thrown, I knew 
not whither. How long I remained insensible, I cannot tell, but, 
when consciousness returned, the violence of the tempest was aba- 
ting, the roar of the winds dying in the tree tops, and the deep tones 
of the cloud coming in fainter murmurs from the eastern hills. 

I arose, and looked trembling and almost deliriously around. She 
was there—the dear idol of my infant love—stretched out upon the 
’ wet, green earth. After a moment of irresolution, I went up and 
looked upon her. The handkerchief upon her neck was slightly 
rent, and a single dark spot upon her bosom told where the pathway 
of death had been. At first I clasped her to my breast with a ery 
of agony, and then laid her down and gazed into her face, almost 
with a feeling of calmness. Her bright, dishevelled ringlets clus- 
tered sweetly. around her brow, the look of terror had faded from 
her lips, and an infant smile was pictured beautifully there, the red 
rose tinge upon her cheek was lovely as in life, and as I pressed it 
to my own, the fountain of tears was opened, and Tw ept as if my 
head were waters. I have but a dim recollection of what followed 
—I only know, that I remained weeping and motionless till the com- 
ing on of twilight, and that I was then taken tenderly by the hand, 
and led away where I saw the countenances of parents and sisters. 

Many years have gone bv upon their wings of light and shadow, 
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but the scenes I have portrayed still come over me, at times, with a 
terrible distinctness. ‘The old oak yet stands at the base of the 
precipice, but its limbs are black and dead, and its hollow trunk, 
looking upward to the sky as if ‘calling to the clouds for drink,’ is 
an emblem of rapid and noiseless decay. A year ago I visited the 
spot, and the thoughts of by-gone years came mournfully back to me 
—thoughts of the little innocent being, who fell by my side like 
some beautiful tree of Spring, rent up by the whirlwind in the midst 
of its blossoming. But I remembered—and oh there was joy in the 
memory—that she had gone where no lightnings slumber in the 
folds of the rainbow cloud, and where the sun-lit waters are never 
broken by the storm-breath of Omnipotence. 

My readers will understand why I shrink in terror from the thun- 
der. Even the consciousness of security is no relief to me—my fear 
has assumed the nature of an instinct, and seems indeed a part of my 
existence. 





‘DON’T BE ALARMED?” 


[A transcript from the Diary of a ‘ Cholera Subject.’] 


I am one of an unfortunate class of beings—a class subject, in 
times of danger or alarm, to great nervous excitement. Whether 
this predisposition be constitutional, or the effect of some accidental 
cause, [ know not; but I do know that I have suffered in conse- 
quence, and continue to suffer, more real misery, than that of any 
positive physical disease. And, to aggravate my affliction, I find no 
sympathy or commiseration with those around me. ‘Qh,’ say they, 
‘you are easily alarmed—do as we do—keep quiet, and take no 
thought of yourself, and depend upon it, you will not die till your 
time comes.’ 

Such is the only kind of advice and consolation I receive at the 
present time, when the cholera is stalking through the city, and 
casting its baleful shadow over all classes of the community,—the 
rich as well as the poor,—the temperate and the intemperate,—those 
who diet and live low, not less than those who fare sumptuously 
every day. Sufler me to give a brief account of myself during the 
prevalence of the disease, with an outline of my previous life. ‘The 
reader shall then judge whether the evils [ have suffered be real or 
imaginary, and whether I am not entitled to something from my 
friends beyond that expression of unconcern which pierces the bo- 
som with a poignard’s sharpness. ‘ Save me from friends,’ is a Span- 
ish proverb, to which I can most heartily respond. 

A sedentary life made me what is fashionably called a dyspeptic. 
For years [ was tormented with all the inward horrors that mind 
can conceive, or body endure. Food I loathed,—exercise I abhor- 
red,—and, in a short time, existence itself became a burden. It was 
at this period the famous method of human kneading came into prac- 
tice. May the reader never need the process! I accordingly 
placed myself under the directions of the founder of that system— 
and, after paying the usual initiation fee, was admitted to the sub- 
lime mysteries of the ancient Indian treatment of shampooing, revi- 
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sed and adapted to civilized life. I got the better of my disease 
under the operation. The blood coursed more freely through my 
veins. My appetite and digestion improved,—and I believe I was 
in a fair way of effecting a total cure, when my friends, to whom I 
mentioned the subject, loaded me with reproach and ridicule for so 
visionary an experiment. ‘QO, he is mad!’ said they; ‘he is troub- 
led about his digestive organs lest they should fail to perform their 
functions. Poor fellow! if he goes on at this rate, there will be 
nothing left of him ;—he can hardly casta shadow now!’ And then 
they would shake their heads and look ominous, though occasion- 
ally I could detect in their countenances a lurking smile, as if they 
thought, ‘It is all a farce; the man is well enough, but his imagi- 
nation kills him.’ 

These perpetual attacks of inhuman ridicule—the unfeeling jeer 
—the feigned compassion, were more than I could endure. I began 
to entertain my own fears whether the course I was pursuing might 
not terminate in some fatal catastrophe, which the flattering state of 
my health served only to conceal that it might render the more cer- 
tain. ‘Surely,’ thought I, as I was one day contemplating my ren- 
ovated appearance in the glass, ‘my system cannot long siand this. 
It was never formed for that of a well man. Nature did not intend 
me for one of those ‘born to eat up the corn.? No! my appetite is 
too ravenous—my body too corpulent—(I could span it with my 
two thumbs and fingers)—my digestion too regular—my sleep too 
sound. It is plain I am becoming altogether too healthful.’ I soon 
came to the conclusion to abandon the doctor and his shampooing. 
If my friends had not set me to ruminating on the practice, I might 
have followed it up to this day. I dare say I should have been the 
gainer by it; for the exercise was of service to the mind, if not to 
the body. But they insisted that I was destroying myself; and 
once set to cogitating, I thought I was living too fast. 

Fortunately as I then thought, the new doctrine of prolonging 
life by starvation had just been broached. I frequented the lectures 
of the great leader of the sect. I was chained in admiration—cap- 
tivated—enchanted. It wéuld have been a scene for a Hogarth to 
paint the cadaverous physiognomies,—the lean, Cassius-like looks 
—the lantern jaws—the hungry aspects—the famished, shrivelled- 
up bodies of the audience that listened to him. I became a convert 
to the theory, and enrolled myself among the most rigid of its disci- 
ples. I hearkened with profound attention to every precept of my 
master, and endeavored faithfully to put them in practice. I badea 
long farewell to all animal food. Sirloins of beef, reeking with 
unctuous odors of gravies and spices,—turkeys, and ducks, and 
geese, —in short, all feathered tribes—fish of the sea, and reptiles of 
the earth, had no temptations for me. ‘ Hail!’ said I, ‘thou pure, 
unadulterated substitute—Graham bread! No secret poison lurks 
under thy rough exterior! No fell destroyer of health and beauty, 
no sleep-disturbing, and troubled, dream-compelling food, art thou! 
Peace, tranquillity, innocence, and health, are thy gifts. Blessed be 
the inventor of thy farinaceous compound! Happy, thrice happy 


they, who live according to the principles of the Science of human 
life" 
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Under this new regimen, I soon exhibited in my person a practi- 
cal illustration of its promised effects. The little flesh husbanded 
together under my former preceptor, fell gradually away, and the 
bones and muscles shone through my transparent skin. I was a 
rival to the Living Skeleton. My friends gave me the title of the 
Walking Anatomy. Thin as I was, I was considered a fair mark 
for the shafts of their ridicule. ‘He grows worse and worse,’ they 
would sigh, audibly; ‘he is ever taking care of his body, but it is 
evident his disease is in the head. There is no cure for him, unless 
he be sent to an insane hospital!’ Then, with a loud laugh, and a 
stroke on my back, they would exclaim,—‘ Cheer up!—Don’t be 
alarmed—tlive as other people do, and toss Graham bread to the 
dogs !? 

Still I went on dieting myself down to the smallest possible frace 
tion of sustenance which the human frame can subsist upon; and I 
might have persisted in it till the winds of heaven had scattered my 
attenuated body like withered leaves away. But an incident dispel- 
led the hallucination. Among other expedients to which, by the 
advice of my master, I resorted to preserve health, was the use of 
the duinb-bells in the open air. Whenever I went out, I carried 
with me a pair of these implements. Doubtless the reader would 
have smiled to have seen me in broad day, perambulating the most 
frequent thoroughfare, with rapid strides, swinging in each hand a 
massive piece of iron, fashioned like a double-headed shot—seeking 
with anxious face for health, which I grasped at as the dog in the 
fable at the shadow, while I was losing my substance. In this 
manner I was one day sailing along, when a crowd was attracted by 
my singular appearance. I suddenly found myself in the hands of 
two stout police officers. I was taken off in a twinkling to a magis- 
trate. My situation was horrible. I was accused of lunacy. In 
vain did I attempt to persuade my captors that I was only pursuing 
a rational mode of promoting health—acting agreeably to the dic- 
tates of the ‘Scien¢ge of humanlife.? ‘Human fiddle-stick !’ said they; 
‘come along—you are as crazy as a Bedlamite.’ So saying, they 
dragged me, with the dumb-bells clinched convulsively in my fists, 
up to the ‘bar of justice.’ [I had little difieulty in proving my sani- 
ty. The magistrate was a humane man, and he saw into my case. 
I was released; and asI passed from his presence, the eyes of the 
whole posse of constables fastened upon me. ‘Poor fellow !? said 
one, ‘don’t be alarmed—no one shall ‘harm you.’ 

These words, uttered invariably in a pitiful tone, made a deep 
impression on my mind. When I returned, I tossed the dumb-bells 
from the window, and forthwith abjured what I began to suspect 
were not the true principles of the ‘Science of human life.’ I now 
endeavored to live as the world in general lives, free from care and 
anxiety for the body—and so J jogged on through this part of the 
journey of my life,—sometimes sick, and sometimes well,—now in 
the sunshine, and now in the shade, just as it happened. And in 
the main I was well contented with this v vay of getting along, as it 
relieved me from a load A eare, and I travelled all the lighter, and 

more easily, for being rid of a tenacious and disagreeable compan- 
jon. . ° ’ se ” ’ sa { Knickerbocker. 
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THE GIFT. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE GIFT. 
[Set to music by Professor Firmpacu. } 


Awake my dear 
And hasten here, 
1 have some presents for thee, love ; 
The moon shines bright, 
Pure is the night, 
And stars are twinkling bright above. 
Come to the window, come and see 


The gifts that 1 have brought for thee. 


These lilies fair 
To deck thy hair, 
Twined in a wreath, shall purely bloom , 
And o’er thy brow, 
Their leaves of snow 
Will shed a sweet and rich perfume. 
Come to the window, &e. 


Here is, my love, 
A snow white dove, 
That [ have shielded long from harm ; 
Oh, let this rose 
Find sweet repose 
Upon thy bosom fair and warm. 
Come to the window, &c. 


Pray don’t disdain 
This golden chain ; 

And oh, accept this diamond ring, 
This violet blue, 
Surcharged with dew, 

A pure but humble offering. 

Come to the window, &c. 


This lovely lute 
Is seldom mute, 
And I will draw for thee a strain 
Of melody, 
Enchantingly ; 
So now I pray thee once again, 


Come to the window, &c. 
See, all I have 
1 freely give ; 
Say, can | more impart, my love : 
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He heard a sigh, 
And soft reply, 
Yes, one thing more, thy heart, my love ; 
That heart so noble yield to me, 
And I will give my own to thee. Ep. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


SKETCHES OF HAYTI. 
[Leaves from a Journal of Travels in a free negro land.] 


Midnight on Carolina: gloriously 
The stars went up in heaven, and gentle tones 
From stream and pine-wood, blended in a hymn 
Of softest music, stole upon the wind 
Sweetly and thrillingly. a 

* * * 
That watcher was a slave; a Negro boy 
Bending a godlike spirit to his chain 
Of ceaseless bondage : " untutor’d boy ! 
With untaught fancies of the clear blue sky 
Holy and beautiful. 


From the pages of a literary Journal, political and religious subjects, occupying 
debateable ground, should be carefully excluded. ‘‘ Whatever brawls disturb the 
street, there should be peace at home,” is a trite nursery maxim, and regarding 
the literary world as the home of the intellectual man, I freely accord to this sen- 
timent in its fullest extent. But I am yet to learn, that they, with whom the feast 


_ of Reason is the flow of soul, recognise any but intellectual distinctions ; and that 


“the tropic cheek suffused with the sun-born blood,’’ is there less regarded, than 
the pallid brow or olive tint of other climes. Sympathy for all in bondage, wheth- 
er the chains be physical, or mental, or both, is ever an attribute of that scintilla- 
tion of the Deity, which, though tenanted briefly in mortal clay, is destined for an 
immortality of existence. Voyagers, as we all are, on the same rolling waters of 
‘Time—nearing daily the same shores of eternity—born alike helpless—dying alike 
helpless—and alike returning the same spirit to the God who gave it—it cannot 
but become the intellectual man to feel the kindred tie, which binds him to his 
fellow, and to rejoice at his happiness and to bemoan his oppression, wherever it 
may exist. 

The sufferings and sorrows of the colored man in our country have often been 
the theme of brutal scorn and mawkish philanthropy ; but we, I think, do all join 
in our sympathy for the moral and physical bondage of our fellow man, whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as to its remedy. Our sympathies, however, 
are too often chilled by our personal prejudices against this unfortunate race ; and 
the idea of a black man seems at once to suggest to our minds squalid misery and 
degraded intellect. With a view to exhibit to your readers a picture of a state of 
things, which might exist in our own happy land, were these unholy prejudices 
forgotten, and the cry of the oppressed listened to by willing ears and feeling 
hearts, I ask leave to occupy a page or two of your journal. 
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54 SKETCHES OF HAYTI. 


The extracts, I am about to lay before your readers, are from the manuscripts 
of Richard Hill, Esquire, a highly intelligent black man, recently commissioned 
by Earl Mulgrave, as a magistrate, in the island of Jamaica. Ilis purpose, in vis- 
iting the island of Hayti, was altogether foreign to publication ; and the details of 
his tour in that country were originally for the benefit of a few English friends. 
They have never been published in this country ; but [ am sure will command at- 
tention, as the testimony of an intelligent and disinterested spectator of a freed 
bondman in his happy home. Our traveller describes in glowing colors, his visit 
to the highlands of La Coupe; but as our extracts must be but limited, we will 


only follow hima short way on his passage from La Coupe to see the plains 
Mature. 


Our road was a natrow track, through vales and defiles, formed by the irregular 
acclivity of the mountain. Little coffee settlements and provision plantations 
skirted the road-side, having quiet humble cottages hid by the fruit trees in the 
hollows. Pathways diverged here and there to the successive breaks above us. 
The cultivation, without being dense, was frequent ; and some of the lands appear- 
ed newly planted. A settlement belonging to the Secretary of State, Monsieur 
Imbert, was richly verdant with young coffee trees, cleanly kept, and diligently 
pruned. One or two of the peasants of the district speeded by us, on their moun- 
tain palfreys ; and we passed some two or three of the female cottagers, both col- 
orea and black, who were lively, comely and well clad. The proprietors here are 
generally those small farmers, who hold from 5 to 15 carreaus of land, cultivated in 
coffee, corn, vegetables, and esculent roots, having a range of 12 or 14 miles to the 
market of Port-au-Prince. We stopped and conversed with a negro, who had sa- 
ved a little money by service in France, and had retired here with his wite and 
son, on a property, he had purchased of 5 carreaus, (about 15 acres) the least ex- 
tent of land for which, a title can be passed. He had just finished erecting his 
cottage, situated on the brow of a hillock, green with maize, patate, manioc, hay- 
ing enclosed his ground with an “entourage” of live stakes of the medecinier, 
one of the Pithymaloides plants. The whole bore evidence of an industry that 
had reclaimed its fields from the recent woodland. 

When we had crossed a limpid rivulet, that descended a shallow ravine, we en- 
tered the newly cleared lands of Mature, a coffee plantation lately purchased by 
the President. The cofiee shrubs are little more than the underwood of upgrown 
forests of large timber trees, intermingled with the wild orange, the avocadier, 
(persea gratiscina) the cironelle, (spondias myrobolanus) the abricot, (mamea 
americano) and the shrubby ciamite. Hillside and hollow were being cleared of 
the superfluous wood and the newly pruned trees were fast assuming all the im- 
portance of the old plantation. Lofty latiniers, the most gigantic of the class of 
fan-palms, and the elegant plumy foliage of the palmetto royal, were left here and 
there, to enrich the sumptuous vegetation of the mountain forests. 

Mature is situated in the bold and broken descent of the fort-crested mountain 
of Bellevue. Green peaks projecting from the principal range, shut in the land- 
scape to the southeast. From the terrace of the old habitation, embellished with 
fruit trees and blossoming shrubs, grapes, figs, oranges, pomegranates, roses and 
jessamines, we looked down on the vast extent of the Cul de sac. The teeming 
plain was laid out like a map before us. Roads, intersected the country, and cot- 
tages and sugar-mills spotted the landscape, some in ruins amid the wilderness, 
and others newly erected, sending up their smoke in the midst of the rich vegeta- 
tion of verdant cane fields, divided into rectangular squares by lines of green 
hedges, and irrigated by the numerous canals, that draw their waters from the 
stream of the Grand Riviere. ° " ° 

Our road lay over the ascent of the mountains above La Coupe, and we were 
gratified, as we proceeded along the high ridges we had to pass, with the sight 
of finely cultivated spots, amid the breaks of sequestered valleys, or along steeps, 
that seemed scarcely accessible to the hand of industry. We saw them, but dim- 
ly, by moonlight; but as we returned, we perceived they were plantations of cof- 
fee, interspersed with corn. The cottages had about them gardens, arranged with 
admirable order, in regular beds, with pathway intervals, kept free from all extra- 
neous vegetation, and filled with the escullent vegetables of Europe, such as the 
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cabbage, the cauliflower, the artichoke, the pea, the onion, the lettuce, the endive, 
the cairot, the beet rooi. the turnip and the pomme de terre or potatoe ; besides 
these, there were the malvacious and ligumenous plants of the tropics; and ma- 
ny more, such as the melon kind, the cassava and convolvolus patata. 

We had stopped at a farm to rest ourselves, and feed our horses, before making 
any further progress on our journey. It was a poor cottage, but the inhabitants 
seemed plentifully supplied with food. A penfold contained cows, that had re- 
cently calved, and an enclosure by the hill side was green with the earing maize, 
and with all the vegetable productions of a garden ‘ potager.’ The family were at 
their dinner, beneath the shelter of an open ‘ajoupa,’ a species of hut, made of 
palm leaves, and used as a boucan or kitchen. They were grouped, like a party 
of Indians, around the fire and its cooking utensils. The robust, fine featured 
children, dark as ebony, were entirely naked, their beads and bracelets being the 
only ornaments of nature. Boiled and grilled pieces of the sun dried flesh of the 
cow, called ‘ tasajo,’ with bananas, rice, corn, and patatas, composed their repast. 

One would hardly think, that this fertile and beautiful country was ever other, 
than the land of freedom ; and yet the very peasantry are emancipated slaves— 
men, freed, by their own might, upon the soil they cultivated. The climate and 
products of the svil, so like those of our own South, farnish luxuriant abundance 
to the happy cottager, and we doubt not, but a future day will see the same kind 
of inhabitant of our Southern clime, tilling with a free hand the teeming ground, 
and eating under his own vine and fig tree the hard earned product of a freed 
man’s toil. One more extract from our intelligent journalist, and we have done. 


The sun had yet near two hours to its setting when we entered the mahogany 
forest of the Agnesera, just where it forms a subsidiary branch of the Juan de 
Vera. The woods were thickly intermingled with palms, the trees with their thin 
leafy heads, rising two hundred feet above us. The forest was deep, dark and 
heavy ; cold and damp as the last days of autumn. The fantastic twirls of fes- 
toons of the liancs twining from tree to tree, suspended their long tendrils, from 
their lofty roofs; or dipped them in the streams, as they glided over the moss 
embroidered trunks, stretching their branches over their flowery borders. A cas- 
cade came rushing over the whole breadth of the Juan de Vera, then glided away 
so silently and apparently so motionless, just below the white wall of the sound- 
ing waters, that the mingled and picturesque foliage in a Hato garden on its banks 
was seen reflected in the deep blue stream without a dimple. 

There was a cottage or two on the Hato, where we stopped for the night. Be- 
ing anxious to see what was the domestic condition of one of the poorer families 
of this district, I entered into conversation with a female of partly an Indian de- 
scent, engaged in some household affairs under her ccbertizo or shed. A guana- 
panaa-tree, a peculiar species of acacia, with leaves and pods singularly twisted 
and tufted like green tassels at the end of its stem, growing near an orange tree 
or two, spread its branches closely, asa shelter from the blaze of day. At this 
hour, however, the uprising sun levelled a clear stream of light beneath it, giving 
a grateful warmth to the chilliness of the morning, so that the household dogs lay 
sunning themselves under its leaves, in the very spot where the shadows would 
be found ‘ soothing their reveries’ at noon day. A goat’s pen, with kids looking 
through the cercado, and bleating impatiently to be out upon the steeps, stood a 
little to one side. The open cottage shed had a half floored ceiling, made of boards 
of the palm tree, to which a rustic ladder of unhewed wood gave access. This 
was a sort of roof-loft, into which their household utensils were packed away af- 
ter use. Large gourds, so large, that they formed jugs with spiggots, basins with 
handles, and oval tubs of three and four feet long, were hung about the rafters and 
posts. Immoveable woeden benches lined the cottage side. The parrot on his 
perch chattering his morning salutation to his dark skinned mistress; the cats 
slumbering; the children with tropic ‘cheeks suffused with the sun-born blood’ 
playing on the goat-skin carpet; the mother pounding the morning meal and pre- 
paring the fire ; and the athletic father looking out at the door witha tuft of cotton 
for the gin, which we heard whirling within, formed altogether a picture of a 
house in which all was simplicity and poverty, but where there was no indigence. 


[To be continued.} 
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56 MASSACRE OF WYOMING. 


[From the Philadelphia Gazette.] 


MASSACRE OF WYOMING. 
WickesBarre, Pa. Sept. 1834. 


After one of the most romantic rides, through the lovely valley of 
Wyoming, where the powers of language fail to convey the enjoy- 
ment that every traveller must partake, and that we deeply felt, we 
arrived at Wilkesbarre, at 10 A. M. and after a little refreshment, 
set off to visit the monument, now being erected et Wyoming, five 
or six miles distant.—We there found a very obliging old man, who 
took pleasure in communicating to us, all the information in his 
power. The monument is on the highest spot of ground in the 
neighborhood, and erected over the bones of the unfortunate suffer- 
ers, in the massacre of Wyoming, fifty-four years ago. We visited 
also an old lady, remarkably intelligent for her age, whose maiden 
name was Butler. Her father was one of the first forty who ven- 
tured from Connecticut into that valley, (then a wilderness,) and 
afterwards removed their families. There they built a fort, called 
the Forty Fort, and hearing that the Indians were on the eve of at- 
tacking them they retired into it, but became impatient of their con- 
finement, and in the ardor and rashness of youth, more than three 
hundred sallied forth to meet the enemy, leaving the women and 
children behind them. They chose the place where the monument 
now stands, on account of its elevation, for waiting the approach of 
the Indians whom they did not suspect of being so near; but the 
blood-thirsty men of the forest, bribed and instigated by the English, 
were concealed among the bushes, and rushed upon them with over- 
powering force. A few escaped and ran to the river, but some even 
of these were shot while they were swimming over; the rest were 
cruelly slaughtered. 

The Indians removed their own slain, but left the others lying on 
the field, and hastening to the village, burnt down every dwelling ; 
then proceeding to the fort, (in which was at the time, the old lady, 
above mentioned, then a young girl) ordered every individual, in- 
fants, mothers, and aged women, to leave it in three hours, under 

ain of death.—Easton, 40 miles distant, was the nearest settlement, 
and thither the poor creatures bent their steps. Many, however, 
perished on the way. At the end of six weeks, some of the men 
ventured back to the scene of their woes, hoping to find the bones 
of their slaughtered companions; but to their surprise every corpse 
was as perfect as on the day of the massacre; they had dried and 
could be recognized.—They were interred on the spot and 50 years 
afterwards the bones were taken up, to be enclosed in a durable box, 
and placed in one corner of the monument, with due solemnities. 
Three hundred skulls were found, the most perfect of which have 
been preserved, and are kept in a little building close by, for the 
inspection of visiters. We examined them and found on every one 
the mark of the scalping knife. In some were large round holes 
made by the bullets, in others, fractures and holes, two inches in 
diameter, the work of the murderous tomakawk. We were exceed- 
ingly interested by all we saw and heard, and the old lady appeared 
gratified by the interest we exhibited. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


[For the Portland Magazinc.] 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Mr. Jones, in an address which displayed his deep research into the science on 
which he lectures, took leave of his Portland class on the tenth of the last month. 
The editor, in giving the following extracts, believes that, in substance, she is 
very nearly correct, and regrets that her memory will not allow her todo Mr. 
Jones’s style equal justice. 

EXTRACTS FROM MR. JONES'S FAREWELL LECTURE. 

Phrenology teaches us that happiness is the exercise of any of our active facul- 
ties. Perfect happiness would consist in their all acting in harmony to the perfect 
satisfaction of each other. The science of Phrenology enables us to test_the facul- 
ties individually, and in combination. By it we can determine what will constitute 
the greatest amount of happiness of which we are capable, and it assists us in es- 
tablishing the following principle. That in the marriage relation, those will be the 
most happy who are so constituted, that each in the natural and spontaneous activity 
of his own faculties, furnishes the greatest amount of happiness to those with whom he 
is connected. 

In the marriage relation, it is desirable that the wife should have the stronger 
feeling of philoprogenitiveness, because the mother is especially required to take 
charge of her children, and that she may find a sweet compensation in the exquisite 
delights of maternal affection, for the sickness and anxieties that mothers are call- 
ed upon toendure. But this faculty should not be so active as to prevent tle 
mother punishing, with judgment, the faults of ker children. 

Adhesiveness should also be stronger in the female. This feeling combines with 
it a consciousness of protection on the part of the husband, and of being protect- 
ed in the bosom of the wife, which is in her,a beautiful part of her delicate nature. 
She being the more sensitive and adhesive of the two, may Le comparcd to the 
clinging vine that winds its tender fibres around the majestic trunk of the oak, 
covering with its delicate tendrils and leaves the roughness of its bark, and throw- 
ing a graceful foliage over its knotty limbs. The husband is the oak, that, con- 
scious of the adhesive loveliness of the vine, proudly encourages it to wind about 
its vody, and boldly stretches out its magnificent limbs that the vine may be 
reared by them into sunshine, and be supported by their strength from drooping 
in the shade, and trailing on the earth; nor would it be more unnatural and awk- 

ward for the vine to streighten itself up and court the oak, to wind its kingly 
trunk and massy limbs about it, than for the wife to withdraw herself from the 
protecting arm of her husband and attempt to assume his natural station. Yet 
strange to say, this is sometimes the case ; and when itis so, it is productive of less 
evil than when there is no attachment on either side. It would then be like two 
negatives in electricity. I think the chance of happiness greatest when the feel- 
ing of adhesiveness is strong on both sides, with so much superiority on the 
part of the woman, as is requisite to induce her to offer up parents, name, and 
kindred, on the altar of connubial affection. 

The convolutions of inkabitiveness and philoprogenitiveness are closely connect- 
ed, and are also usually stronger in the female, which is in a degree necessary, 
as her habits are domestic and retiring. Her superiority in this feeling, causes her 
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to be less endowed with love of travel than man. This is proper, as, if she hac 
that desire equal with the male, the seclusion which her situation imposes, and 
which her love of place renders pleasant, would become irksome and disagreeable. 
On the other hand, how wretched must that woman be, who, to love of place adds 
adiesiveness, and is connected with a man, who being deficient in the latter fac- 
ulty, accustoms himself to seek his pleasures from the domestic hearth, leaving 
companionless, a lovely wife to droop in the solitude of her lonely habitation. La- 
dies, be careful before you give yourselves in marriage, to ascertain that the object 
of your choice is attached to home and domestic enjoyments. 

Before we leave the interesting group of domestic feelings, permit me to add a 
few remarks Constancy is the characteristic of adhesiveness. When strong and 
connected with great firmness, it becomes a most endearing principle. In the at- 
tachments of the female there is blended so much of hope, faith, reverence, be- 
nevolence and ideality, that she sometimes becomes almost idolatrous. If disap- 
pointed where she has garnered up the treasures of her heart, her shipwreck is 
hopeless. The rich freight of her affections is scattered,and her heart, with all 
its deep capacities, is crushed by the breaking up of its own fountains. 

If combativeness and destructiveness be strong in one, they should be small in 
the other ; else they willbe constantly in danger of collision and disagreement. 
If alimentiveness be also large in both, the activity of this organ will exercise 
the other two qualities, and the effect will be, that they will love tenderly one day 
and contend warmly the next. Those in whom the selfish organs of acquisitiveness, 
secretiveness, destructiveness, combativeness an? alimentiveness predominate, will 
never experience the pure delights of those in whom the higher sentiments are 
most active. The male has usually several of the selfish organs stronger than the 
female ; and a degree of them combined with the higher sentiments, produces a 
hardiness of character, which the generality of the more delicate sex does not pos- 
Sess. 

The sentiments of love of approbation, self-esteem and firmness, should be 
strong in one, and moderate in the other. The two first are usually better devel- 
oped in the male, than in the female. When this is the case in married life, it is 
productive of the most happiness. It will secure direction to the husband, and the 
cheerful acquiescence and obedience of the wife. Reverence and love ef appreba- 
tion are commonly strongest in women, and this too comports best with the gener- 
al physical organization of their more delicate sex. They are dependent on man in 
a great degree for happiness and look to him for protection. In order to make this 
feeling pleasant it is necessary that they should combine the pleasures of respect 
and a desire to please. 

Marvclousness when moderate may be equal on both sides, but when it approach- 
es to credulity in either, it requires a check. So also with Ideality ; yet so far as 
the happiness of the parties is concerned, they will find great pleasure in the exer- 
cise of this enchanting faculty when it is large in both. But when this is the case 
the effect will be mutually increased till the consequences would be a series of ab- 
surd extravagancies. 

Benevolence should be equal, unless it be out of alldue measure. In that case it 
should not be decidedly small in either, but only in a proper and rational degice in 
one, that its pessessor may appreciate the nature of the other, and not take an undue 
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advantage of this seeming weakness, but on the contrary, by gentleness correct 
its abuses. The faculty of imitation will always take the drift of the other senti- 
ments. The one who reverences and obeys, will also imitate. 

Mirthfulness should not be very large or small in both, but may in due proportion 
be equal, with no unpleasant effect. If it is large in one, it should be small in the 
other. Then the one who possesses sobriety will temper by it the wit of the oth- 
er—while the sportiveness of the mirthful one will be a constant corrective to the 
sombre gravity of his or her companion. : 

A decided superiority in intellectual endowments should be on one side, and it 
were better if on the husband’s, as it is natural to leok to thuce for instruction, for 
whom we feel reverence. ” e . 

One greatorgan, that of conscientiousness, cannot be too active, either in the 
husband or the wife, or indeed in any person. Without this, the pivot, on which 
all the other faculties should turn, is wanting. 7 , * 

I can never advise the sincere professing christian to marry an infidel, or one 
who did not highly respect religion and religious institutions. 

On the other hand, let not the single consideration that the parties are members of 
the same church be sufficient to atone for the absence of every other good quality. 








BRIDAL SONG. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Away with the bride, with our daughter away, 

From the house of her infant protection, 
Vhere she grew like a flower by the sunshine of May 

In the eye > of her parent's affection : 

Where the lips of her love came like music at night 
To the pillowing besoin that fed her ; 

And the smile of her joy rose like summer-tide light 
On the heart of the iather that led her. 


Aw ay with the Bride, with our daughter away, 
Vith thy prospects ‘of pl ‘asure before thee ; 
And oh! may me shine like an even-tide ray, 
Through the shadows of griefthat come o’er thee ; 
And oh! may the journey of thee and thy wife 
Re like that of thy father and mother, 
Wio now, at the close of their w earisome life, 
Have the beautiful hopes of another. 








EXTRACT. 

I was conversing, the other day, with a friend who is a schoolinasier, enthusias- 
tically devoted to his profession. He wished earnestly that he was rich »—and be- 
ing then a bachelor, [ asked him ‘ why?’ ¢ Were I rich,’ was the answer, ‘I would 
have the most convenient school-house, and the best juvenile library in America. 

ts position should be a green and shady enclosure, of some acres. I would have 
duck- -ponds to represent all the oceans, cabbage-patchies all the continents, and 
artificial mounds ali the mountains. But the ultimate luxury, the swmum bonum, 
should be an orrery, large enough to mount a boy upon each planet. Others, dur- 
ing the night, should wear pumpkin lanterns for comets, and the best and bright- 


est boy in the school, like a fire-eating Pheton, should bestride the sun. I would 


wind up the glorious ah achine, see my thoughts w ould run rist to see Mercury 
doubling the cireuit of Venus, and Venus that ef the Earth. Away would [ trun- 
d! come ilways, almost into infinite space, to wheel back their pump- 





my 
kin lanterns, ie the Sun.’—Kuickerbocker 
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THE SENTENCED. 


[From the Knickerbocker.] 


THE SENTENCED. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Tury say the blessed Spring is here, 
With all her buds and flowers ; 

With singing birds, and fountains clear, 
Soft winds, and sunny hours. 

They say the earth looks new and bright, 
That o'er the azure sky, 

The very clouds are fringed with light, 
And gaily floating by. 


They tell me nature’s full of life, 
And man, of hope and joy: 

But ah! not so, my widowed wife, 
My more than orphan boy! 

For smiling nature cannot give 
Such innocence as theirs 

To me; nor can she bid me live 
In answer to their prayers. 


Beyond my dismal prison-bars 
The coy night air steals by; 

And but a few, pale, trembling stars 
Will greet my guilty eye. 

Ere thrice the rising moon shall spread 
Her mantle o’er the wave, 

1 shall be numbered with the dead, 
And fill a felon’s grave ! 


To thee, alas! my noble son, 
I leave a withered name— 

A life, for all thy sire hath done, 
Of bitter blighting shame ! 

And thou, to whom I gave a love 
More pure, and warm, and free, 
Than e’er [ placed on aught above, 

What do I leave to thee? 


A bleeding heart, that cannot make 
Its throbbing pulses cease : 

That ever swells, but will not break— 
A bosom robbed of peace ! 

A world all filled with prison gloom, 
By Memory’s cruel power : 

Thou lt smell the dungeon in the bloom 
Of every vernal flower. 


A pall will hang beside the way, 
Where’er thy feet may go, 

Upon the brightest path to lay 
A shade of death and wo. 

I leave thee as a tender vine 
That felt the tempest rush, 

And fell, with nought whereon to twine 
For every foot to crush! 


These thoughts resistless, while I live, 
Will ceaseless anguish bring, 

And, in the last, sad moment, give 
To death a double sting. 
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MADAME DE STAEL. 


From them, O heaven! I turn to thee, 
The sinner’s friend to seek— 

If thou hast pard’ning grace for me, 
O God! my pardon speak. 


Thy spirit, in the still, small voice, 
O, send with peace ‘to mine ; 
And let this trembling soul rejoice 
In being sealed as Thine! 
Then, through the world’s dark wilderness, 
Be thou the Widow’s friend, 
And let thy smile her visions bless, 
Till life’s sad journey end! 





MADAME DE STAEL. 


The Baroness de Stael Holstein was the daughter of Necker, the 
celebrated financier of France under Louis XVI. Her mother, Su- 
san Curchod, who attracted the admiration of Gibbon, during his 
residence in ‘Switzerland, was the daughter of a Protestant clergy- 
man. 

Madame de Stael received her education under the immediate 
superintendence of her parents, who devoted much care and atten- 
tion to the accomplishment of this favorite object. 

The Swedish ambassador, an intimate friend of Necker, introdu- 
ced to his family the Baron de Stael Holstein, who was attached to 
the embassy. Young and handsome, he had the good fortune to 
supersede, in the aflections of the daughter, her many admirers 
among the French nobility, and he soon became husband to the 
rich heiress. The immense disparity of their talents and acquire- 
ments, however, made his situation wholly unenviable. 

Her person, though not handsome, was pleasing ; her deportment 
dignified. Her faults consisted in too great a carelessness in dress, 
and an extreme desire to shine in conversation. 

During the perilous period of the French revolution, she passed 
much of her time with her father at Capot. Buonaparte, in one of 
his excursions to Geneva, visited them; when, it is reported, Ma- 
dame de Stael spoke to him of the powerful means which his situa- 
tion, as First Consul, afforded him of providing for the happiness of 
France; and mentioned some plans of her own, which she thought 
peculiarly calculated to promote that object. Bonaparte appeared 
to give an attentive hearing, but when she had done speaking, he 
sarcastically asked, ‘‘ Who educates your children, Madame ?”’ 

During the administration of the First Consul, she repaired to 
Paris as the sphere best fitted for the display of her superior attain- 
ments; but as she engaged too deeply in politics, she was banished 
to the distance of forty leagues from Paris. On this occasion she 
had the firmness to say to the Emperor, “ You are giving me a cruel 
celebrity ; I shall occupy a line in your history.” She then travel- 
led in Germany, Russia, England and Italy ;—but at the restoration 
of Louis XVUL she returned to Paris—where she died, in the forty- 
ninth year of her age. 

She was one of the best writers of the age, and one, among many 
females, who show conclusively, that genius and talent are not con- 
fined to one sex alone. 
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CHRISTIAN LADIES. 


There is something in the very day employments and minute 
cares of a woman, and the mother of a family, when pursued only 
in reference to this world, that tends very powerfully to fritter away 
or to absorb her whole mind; and it is upon this account, perhaps, 
that we see so many females, whose vision seems not to extend be- 
yond their own little circle at home; unless, indeed, it glances oc- 
casionally at the faults of her neighbors. I have often thought that 
to have care, without feeling it as such, and to perform all the small- 
est as well as the most important relative duties, with an eye and a 
heart at the same time fully awake to whatever is most elevating 
and lovely in religion and general literature, constituted almost the 
perfection of the female character. How little has the education of 
females to do in forming them to habits of vigorous and healthy 
thought, and to an estimation of things according to their real value. 
To dress and be admired much—to get a husband—-and then to set- 
tle down into regular or irregular habits of household management, 
as the case may be, forms the sum total of many a young lady’s no- 
tions of happiness; while to think—aye, to think—why, that’s quite 
out of their line—their husbands and brothers can do it all for them! 
I wish such persons could feel, that next to the happiness of devo- 
ting themselves and all they possess to God, is the pleasure of ex- 
ercising the faculties He has given them. An unintellectual chris- 
tian is an anomaly that ought not to be, while there is so much in 
the scriptures to furnish food for the most elevated thought, and 
gratification to the most refined taste ; and an unintellectual female, 
I am sure, can scarcely be fitted for her duties as 2 mother, howey- 
er she may excel in all the arts of housewifery. 

The capacities even of females were not given them ‘to lie bed- 
ridden in the dormitory of the soul,’ but to be employed so as best 
may serve God here, and fit them for those purely spiritual and in- 
tellectual pleasures which are at his right hand; and will not an 
enlarged and cultivated mind, when united with deeply influential 
religious principles, best promote this true and only legitimate end 
of our being? Llong to see them more generally, what I know 
they are capable of becoming—beings who shall seek their pleas- 
ures in something beyond the gratification of vanity, the perform- 
ance of mere family drudgery, or what becomes so from their man- 
ner of engaging in it—for elevated principles can give an elevated 


character to the most common duties—or the senseless small-talk of 


a mind bent upon making the most of the faults of others. 


AN ANCIENT IRISH ANACREONTIC, 
RECENTLY TRANSLATED. 
See the ripe fruit. Oh! were I such,— 
That mellow hangs from yonder spray 5 


To win your eyes, to woo your touch, 
And on your lips to melt away ! 


Were I a rose in some fair bower, 
By thee selected from the rest ; 
‘To triumph in thy choice an hour, 
And die ipen thy showy breast ! 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES be 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Our own AFFAIRs.—Thus far our prospects are far from discouraging, and from 
present appearances, we think there can be but little doubt of the ultimate success, 
and permanent establishment, of the Portland Magazine. 'There has been much 
in our short experience that has served to counterbalance the cares and unpleas- 
ant occurrences inseparable from our situation. ‘To our brother editors our thanks 
are certainly due for the polite reception they have given us, and the honorable 
mention they have made of our work. The good wishes and flattering notices 
that flow upon us from all directions, will, we hope, induce us to greater exertions, 
in order that we may deserve their commendations. Indeed, the literati of our 
state and country have acted nobly by us. Many periodicals and papers of the 
first standing are already on our exchange list; nor do these welcome proofs of 
editorial approbation alone, reach us. Some are accompanied by written compli- 
ments, and warm expressions of good will, that excite our gratitude, and give us 
courage to persevere in our exertions to perform creditably our arduous duties, and 
to discharge, to the satisfaction of the public, the responsibilities we have heaped 
upon our youth and inexperience. Contributions from some of our best writers 
have been supplied, or promised us, with great liberality, and we certainly think 
that we have the means of making our Magazine worthy of its patronage ; and 
this is saying much ; for our subscription list boasts the names of men whose judg- 
ment and talents have secured to them reverance and commendation, and whose 
approbation we have an almost painful desire to merit. Ladies too—we are proud 
of the ladies’ names on our list. To some of them are our thanks particularly due 
for their kind and personal exertions in our behalf. There are ladies in Portland 
who have secured our warmest gratitude and most thorough esteem. The en- 
couragement of men and women of known taste in the world of literature and 
fashion has a greater effect than the mere support of a literary work. They are 
its guardians, and give, by their approbation, a guarantee for the respectability and 
purity of its contents. . 

To these who have contributed to our pages, or may hereafter favor us with 
communications, we would observe that their kindness is, and ever will be, appre- 
ciated by us. If communications are good, they are highly serviceable to our work, 
and even if otherwise, they bear with them the conviction that their writers are 
interested in our success, and would willingly contribute to it. We sincerely 
hope that the rejection of oae, two, or three articles, will not discourage the young 
writer. No person ever attained to excellence in a day, and we must not expect 
to shine in the world of letters witbout some considerable study and practice. 
Many reasons, independent of the want of merit, may influence us in the refusal 
ofan article. It may be too long, or not on a suitable subject for the work. One 
bad sentence, without the liberty of alteration, will be sufficient reason for 
the rejection of the best wrilten communication. The merits of an article may be 
good, yet we may have some on hand of superior excellence, and we are bound to 
our subscribers to accept no matter for publication but what is good, and out of rood 
to select the best. In short, the size of our work may force us to leave good article: 


unpublished against our own wishes; and we carnestly hope that no person who 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


favors us with original articles will feel hurt or offended, though they remain un- 
published. We take the opportunity of mentioning this subject here, as it is not 
our intention to give our reasons for the rejection or acceptance of articles, unless 
they are requested. The method often practised of publishing thanks for accepted 
favors, and censures on rejected ones, will never be adopted by us. We will neither 
puff ourselves nor our correspondents. The public mest judge of our and their 
merits, and praise us or otherwise, as it may think we deserve. 

We have been prevailed upon to break over this rule so far as to follow the ex- 
ample almost universally set by our cotemporaries, in printing on our covers the 
opinions that others have expressed of our Magazine. Yet even this we do from 
the advice of our friends, not from our approbation of the practice. 


We publish the Sketches of Hayti from their literary merits only, as it is not 
our intention, even in the most distant manner, to enter into’a discussion of the 
slavery question. 

PurenoLocy.—We are glad to learn by the Boston papers that the science of 
Phrenology is looking up in that emporium, where there are classes organized 
and lectures delivered. The editor of the Evening Gazette, having heard of Mr. 
Silas Jones, the lecturer who has been so very successful in this city, speaks fa- 
vorably of his method of teaching the science, particularly of his examination of 
heads ; and closes his notice with a wish that Mr. Jones may be introduced during 
the succeeding winter to a Boston audience. We hope that, whatever Mr. Jones’s 
engagements may be, they will not prevent his again visiting Portland. His 
lectures met with the full approbation of a large and very respectable class, and he 
has left behind him many warm personal friends, but no enemies. 





Tue KxickersockErR.—We have enriched our pages with some extracts from 
the October number of this excellent magazine, and sincerely congratulate its con- 
ductors on the great attainment they have made in adding the talents of Willis 
Gaylord Clark to their already strong editorial force. We believe the Knicker- 
bocker is liberally supported, and it is a credit to our national taste that it is so, for 
it ranks among the first periodicals in the country. 


Tur Lapvy’s Boox.—The success of this work has been very extraordinary, 
It circulates from our most eastern frontier to Florida, and is usually very interest- 
ing. It has fallen into good hands, if we may judge from the liberal spirit display - 
ed by the conductor towards his cotemporaries. 


. 





Tue Amarantu, a semi-monthly pericdical of one sheet, has been for two years 
printed in East Bridgewater, Mass. and has secured a handsome patronage. It is a 
spirited little thing and is about to be removed to Boston. May it prosper in its 


new location. 


Tur Harrrorp Peart, a very neat quarto, hitherto printed in Hartford, Conn. 
has been removed to Boston, which good city is becoming the very centre of lite- 


rature, to which all our eastern periodicals seem to be flocking. 
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